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THE PROVISION of adequate housing for workers in 
America’s war industries is a problem of paramount im- 
portance. An influx of workers to industrial establish 
ments in new localities, and stepped-up employment in 
older localities have aggravated the housing situation. 
Those persons, both governmental and private, respon- 
sible for maintaining efficiency and high morale on the 
production front are taking steps to solve this problem. 
STATE GOVERNMENT devotes part of this issue to dis- 
cussions of measures taken to provide housing. 


Joun B. BLaANprorp, JR., describes the conversion pro 
gram developed to provide housing facilities for new 
war workers in the article “Housing War Workers” 
(page 227). Mr. Blandford, formerly General Manager 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, is Administrator of 
the National Housing Agency, in charge of the con 
version program. To house workers in the rapidly ex 
panding war industries, new housing ts being con 
structed and home-owners are encouraged to open their 
spare rooms to “war guests.” The Conversion Plan of 
the National Housing Agency was announced in Oc- 
tober to supplement these measures. The plan provides 
for the leasing by the Government of private properties 
and their conversion to provide multiple dwelling units. 
About 1,600,000 to 2,000,000 war workers will be 
housed, July, 1942-July, 1943, under the various pro 
grams in force, according to Mr. Blandford. 


LAvy Simon, who is in the United States at present, 
reports on Britain's solutions of the housing problem in 
the article “England Houses Her War Workers” ( page 
229). She writes as the Ministry of Aircraft Produc 
tion Housing Officer for the Northwest Region, Eng 
land. In the past she has been a member of the Man 
chester City Council and of the Manchester Education 
Committee. Since the outbreak of the war in 1939, and 
particularly since the beginning of the “blitz” warfare, 
England has employed numerous housing expedients. 
Standardization and prefabrication were introduced 
early. Some private building has been continued under 
government authorization. Various government depart- 
ments have built other homes. Unoccupied buildings 
have been renovated and opened for war workers. [or 
unmarried workers dormitories have been constructed, 
and those unable to find accommodations in any other 
way have been billeted in the homes of the people. 

Rosert C. Henprickson, State Treasurer of New Jer- 
sey and former Chairman of the Board of Managers of 
the Council of State Governments, has contributed the 
article on the report of the Commission on Revision of 


the New Jersey Constitution (page 231). Senator Hen- 
drickson writes as Chairman of the Commission which 
submitted its findings and recommendations in May, 
1942. The constitution proposed by this body makes 
several significant changes in the state government of 
New Jersey. Suggested proposals would delegate to 
the executive branch practically all of the day to day 
business of government, reserving to the legislature 
policy-making and appropriation powers. The judi- 
ciary article is very far-reaching, and proposes to 
eliminate overlapping of the various courts and to 
place administrative control of the judicial system under 
the Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court. 


LL. M. Gutinan, author of “Birth Certificates and Per- 
sonal Identification” (page 223) discusses the difficulties 
which state governments have overcome in meeting 
demands for birth certification brought on by the war, 
Mr. Guinan writes as Director of Minnesota's Division 
of Administrative Management and Research. He is 
now on leave from this position and is a Lieutenant 
(j.g.) in the United States Navy. The state agencies 
responsible for keeping birth records were not organ- 
ized to cope with the tremendous demands of persons 
whose jobs in defense factories or entrance into the 
armed services depended upon this type of identification. 


Mr. Georce G. Bocert, Illinois Commissioner on Uni- 
form State Laws and Consultant of the Council of 
State Governments, is author of “Uniform Law Plans 
for 1943" (page 230). Mr. Bogert is also a professor 
in the University of Chicago Law School. He discusses 
the decisions of the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws which has formulated 
a program for submission to the 1943 legislatures. 
Another article on the same subject will appear in an 
early issue of STATE (OVERNMENT. 


ON NoveMBeR 14, the Board of Managers of the Coun 
cil of State Governments held its annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. New officers for the coming year were elected; 
the program of war legislation drawn up by the Council's 
Drafting Committee was approved; and a_ statement 
of federal-state-local fiscal policy in wartime was 
adopted. These are dealt with on pages 238, 240, 241, 


this issue. 


On the Cover 

THe rvicrure on the cover of this issue of STATE Gov- 
ERNMENT is a view of the Centerline, Michigan, project 
for workers in war industries. This type of low-cost 
housing, designed as temporary quarters for the dura- 


tion and built chiefly of nonessential materials, is meet- 


ing wide favor. 
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WE see just ahead of us an 
army of new workers beginning 
to march, and we have a pic- 
ture ... of the plants dependent 
upon those workers who in turn 
are dependent upon houses in 
which to live. I think it no 
exaggeration to say that in an 
important way the success of 
our war effort is dependent 
upon our ability to house these 


workers. 


Statement of John B. Blandford, Jr., 
to the House of Representatives 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, June, 1942. 
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Housing War Workers 


Conversion of Existing Structures Planned to Supple- 
ment New Construction in War Production Areas 


By Joun B. BLANDForD, JR. 


National Housing Administrator 


he unanimous approval has been ac- 
corded the Conversion Plan of The National 

Housing Agency to provide more homes for war 
workers in existing structures, since the initial 
announcement of the innovation on October 14. 

Briefly and broadly, the idea is that the United 
States Government, through the National Hous- 
ing Agency, offers to lease improved private prop- 
erties with certain basic requirements: 

(1) That they can be converted into additional 
accommodations speedily and with a minimum use 
of critical materials. 

(2) That they be located in districts within 
reasonable transportation distance of war plants 
and where conversion is permissible under zoning 
laws. 

‘Within the structure of the National Housing 
Agency, there has been created a new administra- 
tion called the Homes Use Service to administer 
the Conversion plan, together with other devices 
designed to create other forms of housing ac- 
commodations for war workers. 

A Conversion Division within the HUS has 
been organized and will concentrate on improved 
real estate, including dwellings, business struc- 
tures, combination business and residential prop- 
erties, and small apartments and flats. NHA has 
delegated the actual conversion of smaller struc- 
tures to the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

Larger structures suitable for reconditioning 
and conversion generally will be leased or pur- 
chased through the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority. 

NHA will intensify its drive to induce home 
owners to accept “war guests” for the duration, 
and at the same time will continue to seek a maxi- 
mum amount of conversion through the use of 
private funds. Loans for this purpose may be 


obtained from banks, savings and loan associa- 


tions, and other lending institutions, and may be 
insured through the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. 


Joun B. BLANprorD, Jr. 


I*xisting War Housing Centers and Homes 
Registration Offices of NHA will be utilized for 
this work. 

In the announcement of the plan, I pointed out 
that we are faced with a demand for war housing 
accommodations that cannot be supplied in time 
through new construction. 

The decision to lease private property is based 
on widespread evidence that war production al- 
ready is being adversely affected by loss of trained 
workers and that new workers cannot be recruited 
for the nation’s expanding plants unless they are 
provided with decent places to live. 

This and other voluntary plans to provide war 
housing will be pushed to the limit. But if they 
do not yield sufficient homes, requisitioning, com- 
mandeering, and billeting probably will become 
necessary. 

The conversion program in no way substitutes 
for the new construction program now under way. 
But all the new housing that can be built by June, 
1943, through either public or private resources, 
cannot possibly care for the 1,600,000 new work- 
ers expected to be drawn to war production centers 
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in that period. At least 650,000 workers must be 
cared for through existing housing, and experi- 
ence has proved that only a conversion program 
can supply enough family accommodations. 

The conversion program is aimed predomi- 
nantly at the provision of family units and units 
for couples. Therefore all types of improved 
property are eligible, including residential, com- 
mercial, and business, if after conversion they 
will supply multiple dwelling units and are suitable 
for residential use. Specifically these include: 

(1) Vacant houses which are suitable for re- 
conditioning into one or more family units. 

(2) Occupied houses which are suitable for 
conversion so as to provide, additional family 
units. 

(3) Apartment buildings, not having a resident 
manager, which are suitable for reconditioning 
so as to provide additional family units. 

(4) Small store buildings, garages, halls, and 
combination business and residential properties 
where the cost of conversion and the use of criti- 
cal materials are not excessive. 

(5) Large structures which are suitable for 
conversion and require full time management will 
be handled through the FPHA. 

Houses or apartment buildings already utilized 
for rooming or light housekeeping purposes for 
war workers are not eligible. 

In order to conserve transportation and to save 
travel time, properties should be selected prefer- 
ably within close proximity to the plant or plants 
where the in-migrant war workers are to be em- 
ployed. This will of course not be possible except 
in a small percentage of cases. Therefore, in order 
to determine the maximum distance within which 
conversions will be acceptable, the following defi- 
nitions have been set out for general guidance: 

(1) Properties shall be within walking distance 
(2 miles) of the war activity ; or 


(2) They shall be within walking distance of 
existing definitely assured public transportation 
with adequate facilities, where the round trip 
time does not exceed two hours per day and the 
round trip commuting fare does not exceed forty 
cents per day. 

The controlling consideration in carrying out 
the conversion program is the production of addi- 
tional family dwelling units for war workers with 
the minimum expenditure of time, critical ma- 
terial, labor, transportation, and money. 

Subject to the controlling consideration noted 
above, all reconditioning will be carried out so as 
to (1) provide the most appropriate permanent 
conversion possible, (2) conform to local planning 
and design, (3) strive to improve areas, (4) 
permit the property to be utilized to the fullest 
extent after the emergency, (5) avoid the creation 
or consolidation of slums, and (6) neither en- 
courage nor aggravate the blight of neighborhoods 
by ill-conceived or improper conversion of exist- 
ing structures. 

Specific items for consideration are as follows: 

(1) Conversion initially will be limited to the 
production of additional family units—not single 
room units. 

(2) The size of dwelling units will not exceed 
six rooms and will conform to the family needs 
as revealed by the NHA local program data. 

(3) All property accepted for lease is to be 
reconditioned for rent, not for sale. 

(4) Reconditioning is to be limited to the 
minimum necessary to make the house habitable 
and comfortable at the least possible expenditure 
in materials, time, labor, and money. 

(5) Exterior embellishment is to be eliminated, 
except in those few cases where it forms an integral 
part of structural additions. 

(6) Additional or improved painting, roofing, 

(Continued on page 246) 
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England Houses Her War Workers 


A Discussion of Britain’s Programs for Providing Homes 
for Workers and “Blitz” Victims in Industrial Areas 


By Lapy SIMon 


Housing Officer, Northwest Region, Ministry of Aircraft Production, England 


. QUESTION of housing individual workers 
in Britain, transferred from their home 
towns to factories in other parts of the coun- 
try, has always been recognized by the Govern- 
ment as a matter of vital importance to full pro- 
duction. Men and women could not be expected 
to work their best unless they were comfortably 
housed and fed, and, in cases of married men, 
were not separated from their families. 

In order to tackle this problem, various meas- 
ures were brought in: (1) On the outbreak of 
war, September, 1939, all house building was 
stopped and local authorities who were in the 
course of building in areas where houses would 
be badly needed were authorized by the Ministry 
of Health to continue, on condition that the houses 
were later let to transferred workers and their 
families. This method has provided a consider- 
able number of houses up to pre-war standards of 
space, amenities, etc., but in order to save lumber, 
which is scarce, they were built of concrete or 
brick. 

In addition, a certain number of houses that 
were being built by private builders were allowed 
to be completed on the same conditions. A license 
for the necessary materials was issued by the 
Government, and the houses were let under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Health. 

(2) The various government departments, 
namely the Ministry of Supply, the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production, and the Admiralty, them- 
selves built a certain number of houses for trans- 
ferred, skilled men and their families. At first, 
standards varied between the departments, but 
later these standards were made uniform and con- 
trolled by a central committee called the Housing 
War Requirements Committee. All the depart- 
ments were represented, in addition to the Minis- 


try of Health, which deals with local authorities, 


and the Treasury, which has to keep an eye on 
the cost. A common standard was adopted for 
bungalows built in brick or concrete or some pre- 


fabricated material, of a 
living room, kitchen, 
two or three bedrooms, 
bathroom, and separate 
lavatory. These houses 
were smaller than those 
built by municipalities 
before the war and were 
intended to be temporary 
only. 

The location of these 
projects is chosen in con- 
sultation with the local 
authorities of the area 


Lapy Simon 


~ and they are placed at a 


distance from the factories in order to be away 
from possible bombing attacks. The Ministry 
of Works and Planning carries out the work 
through contracts let to private contractors. 
Air raid shelters are provided wherever these 
are considered necessary, and the houses are 
well spaced, with individual gardens. Where the 
available school accommodation is not sufficient, 
new schools are built, which also serve as com- 
munity centers. Shops, too, and postoffices are 
provided when the houses are too far from exist- 
ing shopping centers. The provision of these 
amenities is dealt with by the Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Labor, which is charged 
with looking after the welfare of workers outside 
the factory. (Another department of the same 
Ministry deals with their welfare inside the fac- 
tory. ) 

With regard to the management of these houses, 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production arranges 
with the local authority to collect the rent, see to 
repairs, and make all of the arrangements for let- 
ting the houses, although the choice of tenants is 
made by the factory. But the Ministry of Supply 
manages its houses directly through women House 
Property Managers. In this case the factory de- 
ducts the rent from the worker’s wages. 
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Owing to the shortage of material and building 
labor, urgently needed for direct war work, it has 
been possible to provide temporary houses only 
where the need was most urgent, and even then, 
not in quantities large enough to house more than 
a relatively small proportion of the transferred 
married workers. Other measures therefore had 
to be taken. 

(3) The Government, which under the defense 
regulations had taken power to requisition all pri- 
vate property, delegated to the clerk of the local 
authority the power to requisition unoccupied 
houses which the owners refused to let at a rea- 
sonable rent to these workers. Sometimes these 
houses were found by the workers themselves or 
by their wives, sometimes by the billeting officer 
of the local authority. The unoccupied house was 
then requisitioned by the clerk, after he had re- 
ceived the approval of the regional officer of the 
Ministry of Health, to whom the owner could ap- 
peal against requisition. When it is upheld—and 
in the vast majority of cases appeal is not allowed 
—the owner receives compensation at a rate de- 
termined by the District Valuer, a government 
official who values all land and property taken 
over by any government department. The local 


authority then lets the house to the tenant, charg- 
ing him a rent which has to be approved by the 
Ministry of Health. In some cases, the only avail- 
able houses are old ones that have been empty be- 
cause they did not possess modern conveniences, 
The local authority, with the approval of the 
Ministry of Health, can spend money on making 
these houses habitable. Usually, but not always, 
this includes putting in a bath where none exists, 
By making similar installations a large house can 
be adapted so as to house two or more families, 
These adaptations usually consist of fitting up a 
room to make a second kitchen, by installing a 
gas or electric cooker and sink. In some cases, 
several apartments can be made out of a single 
large, empty house. 

Although no official figures have been given, 
the policy of requisitioning unoccupied houses 
probably has provided more homes for transferred 
workers than have resulted from new building. 
The application of the policy, however, differs 
throughout the country and depends largely upon 
the extent to which the local officials are prepared 
to put the national interest—namely, the comfort 
and well-being of the skilled worker, who would 

(Continued on page 247) 
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New Jersey Considers a New Constitution 


A Review of the Report of the Commission on 
Revision of The New Jersey Constitution 


By Rospert C. HENDRICKSON 


State Treasurer of New Jersey 


pose YEARS of pub- 
lic dissatisfaction 
with various parts of the 
present New Jersey Con- 
stitution came to a head 
in 1941 when both major 
political parties pledged 
themselves to immediate 
constitutional revision. 


The Democratic plat- 
form called for a consti- 
tutional convention, while ea 
the Republican platform 
favored the method of 
specific amendments. The 
legislature, however, effected a middle ground by 
creating a constitutional commission to study and 
report. This body, known as the Commission on 
Revision of the New Jersey Constitution,* sub- 
mitted its report and recommendations in May, 
1942. The report recommended a completely new 
state constitution, the text of which is set forth in 
the report, and further recommended that the leg- 
islature seek a popular mandate to submit a new 
constitution to the people for adoption or rejec- 
tion as a whole. The legislature soon thereafter 
set up a joint legislative committee to hold pub- 
lic hearings upon the Revision Commission’s 
recommendations. At this writing, the joint 
committee is still hearing “proponents, opponents 
and modificationists.”’ 

The new constitution proposed by the Revision 


Rosert C. HENDRICKSON 


* The membership included Robert C. Hendrickson, 
Chairman, Senator, Gloucester County; Walter J. 
Freund, Freeholder and former Assemblyman, Bergen 
County; Crawford Jamieson, Senator, Mercer County ; 
James Kerney, Jr., Editor, Trenton Times Newspapers ; 
John F. Sly, Director, Princeton Surveys; Walter D. 


“Van Riper, Judge, Court of Common Pleas; Arthur T. 


Vanderbilt, County Counsel, Essex County; Charles R. 
Erdman, Jr., Secretary, Director, State Municipal Aid 
Administration. 


Commission consists of only ten articles and a 
schedular article, and is notable, chiefly, for the 
drastic changes it would effectuate in the execu- 
tive and judicial branches of the state government. 
This is not to minimize other important features 
of the document, such as provisions requiring ad- 
ministrative agencies to conform to uniform, 
established, and published practices and proce- 
dures, provisions setting up a legislative council 
—which would make the New Jersey Legislative 
Council the first in any State to receive constitu- 
tional status—and provisions abolishing interim 
executive appointments by requiring the Senate to. 
remain in continuous session and to convene solely 
for the purpose of acting upon executive nomi- 
nations. 

The legislature is also changed from an annual 
to a biennial basis. This is diametrically opposed 
to the governmental theory illustrated in the 
Model State Constitution, which provides for con- 
tinuous sessions of the legislature. Practical ex- 
perience in New Jersey has led to the conclusion 
that the most effective legislatures have been those 
that met for brief, concentrated sessions. The 
annual session has created a casual attitude toward 
the legislative business because of the assured 
prospect of another session in the immediate 
future. 

The most weighty justification for shifting to 
the biennial session, however, is a change in gov- 
ernmental philosophy which, in the opinion of the 
Revision Commission, considers the day-to-day 
business of government as essentially an execu- 
tive responsibility. This will be more apparent 
when the nature of the proposed new executive 
article is examined. It is recognized that this 
choice may entail some difficulty in the budgetary 
process. In New Jersey, however, executive con- 
trol of budget operation has been so effectively 
established by statute that only a very unusual 
fiscal emergency would require the legislature to 
convene in special session in an interim year. It 
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is well to note at this point, also, that other pro- 
posed fiscal provisions would abolish dedicated or 
special funds, and would require all appropriations 
to be included in a single appropriation bill. 
Another proposal would prohibit supplementary 
appropriations for single objects or purposes ex- 
cept upon a two-thirds vote of the membership of 
each house, and even then only within the limits 
of funds available therefor. 

Much power that was formerly thought of as 
the sole prerogative of the legislature is committed 
to the Governor by the executive article. The leg- 
islature is specifically prohibited from making any 
executive, administrative, or judicial appoint- 
ments. I believe that a similar proscription exists 
in the constitutions of only two other States, 
Ohio and Nebraska. In New Jersey, legislative 
exercise of the power of appointment has become 
a cause of much public complaint and the source 
of frequent demoralization of the legislative 
process. The Revision Commission, therefore, 
found readily acceptable the political philosophy 
embodied in the experience of the Federal Govern- 
ment that the power of appointment is essentially 
executive. This is a notable departure from pre- 
vious practice in New Jersey, where the courts, 
like those of most other States, have construed the 
present constitutional grant of “executive power” 
very narrowly. 

The centralization of all appointing power in 
the Governor receives democratic justification in 
light of the fact that he is the only officer elected 
on a statewide basis. Besides the members of the 
legislature, the Governor is the only popularly 
elected officer in New Jersey government. This 
characteristic of the present constitution is con- 
tinued in the Revision Commission’s proposals. 

The several changes in executive power may be 
viewed in relation to three facets of the office: 
first, structural simplification ; second, administra- 
tive control ; and third, legislative leadership. 

In the past, structural simplification has always 
been considered a legislative responsibility. Upon 
analysis, however, it is plainly evident that the 
organization of government to carry out legisla- 
tive policies is as much, if not more, executive 
than legislative in character. This view becomes 
more and more tenable in the light of recent fed- 
eral experience. 

The Revision Commission was persuaded by 
the record of failure of administrative reorgan- 
ization in New Jersey to conclude that only a 
shift of responsibility could promise any hope of 
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success. At present, there are over ninety separate 
departments, and other 
agencies in the executive branch of the state goy- 


boards, commissions, 
ernment. There has been a difference of opinion 
among qualified observers as to whether the pres- 
ent constitution has been a barrier to reduction 
of this number toward efficient government. The 
revision proposals favor neither view, but instead 
meet the practical barrier of legislative inertia by 
transferring the initiative to the executive. 

The proposed constitution enumerates nine de- 
partments and the Office of the Comptroller and 
the Treasurer. It is also provided that ‘““The Goy- 
ernor shall, by executive order, from time to time 
allocate all executive and administrative officers, 
agencies and instrumentalities of the State goy- 
ernment among and within the foregoing depart- 
ments and offices.”” The Governor is given free 
rein in such allocation, subject, of course, to the 
limitation of the legislative control of appropria- 
tions. The Governor is thus squarely charged 
with initiation of structural simplification of ex- 
ecutive and administrative agencies of the state 
government. 

Of greater importance, however, are other pro- 
visions which implement executive control of ad- 
ministration. The most outstanding of these is a 
section which authorizes the Governor to allocate 
and reallocate functions, powers, and duties 
among and within the departments established by 
the constitution. The section further prescribes 
that such allocations shall be made “in such man- 
ner as to promote efficiency and economy in the 
operation of the State government, and to group, 
coordinate and consolidate the offices, agencies 
and instrumentalities thereof according to major 
purposes, as nearly as may be.” 

It is plain that, in effect, the Governor is per- 
mitted in this way to amend legislation to the 
extent that functions, powers, or duties conferred 
by statute upon one officer or agency may be 
transferred to some other officer or agency. At 
first this might appear to be a radical departure. 
In fact, it is closely analogous to the rule-making 
power of the courts under statutes which author- 
ize such rules to supersede inconsistent legislation. 
Decisions of policy as to what functions, powers, 
and duties shall be discharged or undertaken by 
the state government would remain within the 
purview of legislative prerogative. Operation un- 
der these decisions would come within the ex- 
ecutive prerogative. This theory obviously reflects 
(Continued on page 249) 
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Birth Certificates 
and Personal Identification 


State Agencies Reorganize in Face of Wartime Demands for Birth Certification , 


By L. M. GuINAN 


Director, Minnesota Division of Administrative Management and Research 


the na- 
tion for war 
brought the Army, Navy, 
and war industries face 
to face with a vexing 
problem—that of estab- 
lishing personal identifi- 
cation of all applicants. 
To guard effectively a- 
gainst sabotage and es- 
pionage, it was felt that 
each person entering the 
armed services or the 
L. M. Guman war industries should 
submit documentary evi- 
dence proving that he is a loyal citizen of the 
United States. 

Curiously enough the problem so simply stated 
developed many complexities in the solution. Un- 
like most foreign countries and in accordance with 
its democratic traditions, the United States has al- 
ways permitted its citizens to move freely within 
the boundaries of the nation without requiring ad- 
herence to any formalized system for establishing 
identification. With the problem suddenly brought 
to the fore in late 1940 when the nation began 
girding for war, the War and Navy departments 
examined whatever channels were in existence for 
establishing identification and decided that the 
birth certificates on file in the offices of the state 
vital statistics bureaus offered probably the best 


immediate solution for establishing citizenship 
among native-born Americans. Long lines of ap- 
plicants began forming at state and local vital sta- 
tistics offices and many delays and inconveniences 
to the public developed as a result of this unantic- 
ipated strain on the facilities of the bureaus. As 


“a consequence, the States were obliged to accept 


the responsibility for one of the first and most 
serious bottlenecks of the war effort. 
The delay that developed in the issuing of birth 


sonnel was needed. 


certificates may be attributed to two factors: 

(1) State vital statistics bureaus, having 
never before been faced with such a volume 
of birth certificate applications, were neither 
organized nor equipped to handle the load. 

(2) On a high percentage of the applica- 
tions, the births were not registered in state 
vital statistics offices. This made necessary 
the filing of delayed registrations—often a 
long and laborious process.’ 

The inadequacy of the organization in the state 
offices was due largely to the fact that pressure 
from the public for service was a new thing to 
most of them. In most vital statistics operations 
there had been established routines which treated 
with approximately equal importance and urgency 
the general functions and related work incidental 
to: (1) the registering of new births and deaths, 
(2) the correcting and adjusting of previously 
filed records, (3) the compiling of statistical in- 
formation for the furtherance of the public health, 
and (4) the issuing of certified copies and verifi- 
cations of births and deaths to the public upon de- 
mand. The impact of the war upset the relative 
importance of these functions. A quick adjust- 
ment was called for—one which placed the func- 
tion of issuing certified copies of birth certificates 
in the position of first importance, overshadowing 
for the moment at least, the importance of the 
operations involved in the registering of new 
births and deaths and in the compiling of public 
health statistics. Without warning, the activities 
of the vital statistics bureaus in many States had 
become expanded into sizeable operations. In 
some cases additional personnel was needed; in 
other cases, a better utilization of present per- 
But in all cases, there was 


‘In a statement to the U. S. House Committee on the 
Census, the Bureau of the Census estimates that the 
births of nearly 54,000,000 native-born Americans have 
never been registered. 
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need for the application of some of the tenets of 
sound office organization and office management 
that are found in all well-run businesses having a 
preponderance of routine paper work to handle. 

In order to develop a pattern for building up a 
type of organization that would enable vital statis- 
tics bureaus to meet the unprecedented increase in 
the demand for birth certificates, a typical birth 
certification operation was examined. The follow- 
ing five basic facts seemed apparent in the opera- 
tion 

(1) The process can be reduced to a sim- 
ple routine. The majority of the cases do not 
need individual attention. Those cases which 
develep complications should be kept within 
the bounds of the regular 
routine, but they should z 
be segregated so that one 
complicated case will not 


normal cases. fi 

(2) An advantageous a3 
division of labor can be iL 
made. This may be done CONTROL SECTION 

A cases recorded) 
by establishing each ma- "TT 
jor function as a distinct 
| 
operating section with a - 


SEARCH SECTION 
Records found) 


chief clerk in charge of 


le 
We 


disrupting the regular office routine. The 
office routine can be maintained only if coun- 
ter applications are merged with mail appli- 
cations and handled in the regular channels, 
Good public relations depend upon serving 
all applicants—mail and counter—promptly. 
Any system which gives a favored few prior- 
ity at the expense of the others is obviously 
unsound. If intelligently handled, most coun- 
ter applicants are perfectly content to mail in 
or hand in their applications and permit their 
birth certifications to be mailed out in the 
regular course of business. 
(5) Geographical decentralization of cer- 
tain work can increase efficiency. If the load 
in the state bureau is 
— heavy, certain classes of 
requests such as delayed 
registrations should, if 
permissible under the 
statutes, be referred to 
county or local officers. 
The accompanying figure 
illustrates the way applications 
would flow through an office 
that has been organized into 
appropriate sections. 
Once the state vital statis- 


FLOW CHART OF 
THE SIMPLIFIED BIRTH 
CERTIFICATION 


the personnel handling 
the detail work that flows 
through the section. In 


tics bureaus have brought 
their operations to a level of 
efficiency that will enable them 


the case of smaller opera- 


tions, individuals may be 
trained to specialize on 


COPY SECTION 
(Certificates Proguced) 


certain assignments. 
(3) Filing virtually 


promptly to issue certified 
SECTION copies of the properly filed birth 
records in their offices, the 
problem will be answered in 
part—but only in part. Un- 


can be eliminated. This L —_— 
can be accomplished by 
accepting only those ap- 
plications which are com- 
plete in every way, by an 
extensive use of form letters in lieu of per- 
sonal correspondence, and by not retaining, 
once a certified copy has been issued, the 
original application or any correspondence 
or other material except those affidavits or 
documents which may be necessary to support 
the information on the original record. 

(4) Counter traffic can be handled without 


2“Meeting Wartime Demands for Birth Certifica- 


tions.” Division of Administrative Management and 
Research, State Capitol, Saint Paul, Minnesota, May 18, 


1942. 


The above illustration demonstrates in 
graphic form the system of birth certification 
now in effect in Minnesota. 


——- fortunately there remains a 
large segment of the popula- 
tion — particularly among 
those aged forty years and 
over — whose births have 
never been recorded in state offices. As men- 
tioned in the foregoing, these people must file 
delayed registrations of their births. A delayed 
registration in reality is only the collation of un- 
prejudiced evidence designed to substantiate the 
applicant's claim of birth at a given date and place. 
This evidence, if approved by the state registrar, 
enables the applicant to place his birth on record. 
To handle these delayed registrations of birth, state 
vital statistics bureaus have been obliged to open 
up a totally new channel of activity. This activity 
has no relationship to vital statistics in the strict 
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interpretation of the term because a birth certifi- 
cate filed as a delayed registration is not used in 
the compilation of any statistical matter pertain- 
ing to the public health. It is a document designed 
solely for the purpose of establishing identity. 


Many BirtHus UNREGISTERED 


Because the war industries have been so rigid 
in their demand that each applicant for employ- 
ment produce a birth certificate in some form, 
many people whose original birth records are not 
on file in state bureaus have experienced consid- 
erable difficulty, delay, and oftentimes complete 
failure in their efforts to assemble the evidence 
necessary to meet the requirements for filing de- 
layed registrations of birth. These people—all 
native-born Americans—were excluded from work 
in war industries while many foreign born whose 
naturalization records were in order and available 
were eligible for employment. 

Washington, groping for the answer, has made 
several attempts at legislation. There has been a 
tendency to think of the establishing of the facts 
of one’s birth and the establishing of the facts of 
one’s identity as synonymous. Thus it has been 
reasoned that if the registering of personal iden- 
tity logically should be a federal function—and 
most agree that it should—then the registering of 
births should be a federal function. This over- 
looks the fact that the registering of a birth or a 
death starts back with a local registrar, an official 
with a small area of jurisdiction who needs pain- 
staking direction and auditing from a responsible 
unit of government near at hand. Moreover the 
compilation of statistics from the information on 
birth and death certificates is a matter of concern 
to local public health authorities who must have 
these statistics immediately available for use as a 
basis for action and not merely for historical 
reference. Thus, handling of these records by the 
Federal Government does not seem feasible. 

Furthermore, in considering the creation of a 
system for universal identification under the di- 
rection of the Federal Government, the limitations 
of the birth certificate as a document for estab- 
lishing identity should be recognized. Its princi- 
pal concern is with names and dates. It contains 
no reference to physical characteristics and thus 
becomes, at best, only contributing evidence of 


-identity. Under a well-ordered federal system of 


identification, the birth certificate should be rele- 
gated to its proper place as contributing evidence 
only. The States would not be released from 


their obligation to operate efficient birth certificate 
bureaus from which certified copies of original 
birth records filed at the time of birth would be 
available upon demand, but neither would they be 
obliged to produce birth certificates where none 
exist as is done now through the medium of filing 
delayed registrations of births many years after 
the births occurred. The States thereby would re- 
tain their vital statistics work, using birth regis- 
trations primarily as an aid in the furtherance of 
the public health and secondarily as a contribu- 
tion of prime importance to the evidence main- 
tained in a federal bureau of identification. 


WAGE STABILIZATION 


OF INTEREST to governmental officials has been 
the appearance in October and November of 
orders, regulations, and statements from the Fed- 
eral Government relating to the control of wages 
and salaries of state and local government em- 
ployees. The principle of such control on a nation- 
wide scale was set forth by act of October 2 
amending the Emergency Price Control Act, and 
by Executive Order No. 9250 on the next day. 
Comprehensive regulations issued by the Economic 
Stabilization Director and approved by the Presi- 
dent on October 27 defined the scope of the con- 
trol measures, set ceilings on salaries and limita- 
tions on wage and salary decreases, and divided 
control between the National War Labor Board 
and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The 
situation regarding employees of governments on 
the State and local levels remained unclear to a 
large extent. For this reason the “Joint State- 
ment of the National War Labor Board and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue’ was 
issued on November 13. Following is a summary 
of this release as it pertains to pay adjustments. 
Adjustment of wages or salaries for state and 
local government employees, requiring approval 
of the Board or Commissioner, will be approved 
on certification by the proper state or local agency 
that such adjustment is necessary to correct in- 
equalities or inequities (as foreseen by Executive 
Order 9250). Such certificates, describing the 
adjustment, will be accepted by the Board or Com- 
missioner as satisfactory evidence, subject to re- 
opening and reinvestigation. If the adjustment 
is thereupon modified, such modification is not 
to be retroactive. The certificate and four copies 
of it are to be filed promptly with the Joint Com- 
mittee on Salaries and Wages, Washington. 
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Uniform Law Plans for 1943 


Uniform Law Group Finds Work of Continuing Importance 
in Program to Facilitate Progress of War Activities 


By Georce G. BoGERT 


Illinois Commissioner on Uniform State Laws 


4 i HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE of Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws was organized in 
1892 by members of the American Bar \ssocia- 
tion and is affiliated with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Its members are appointed by the Gover- 
nors of the several States. During the course of its 
fifty years of life, the Conference has drafted 
eighty-three uniform and model acts, most of 
which have been approved later by the American 
Bar Association and presented to the various state 
legislatures for their consideration. The total num- 
ber of adoptions of these laws is 935. 

At its annual meeting in Detroit in August, 
1942, the Conference faced the problem of ad- 
justing its work to wartime conditions. The two- 
fold question was whether the Conference should 
suspend operations or whether it should endeavor 
to carry on to the maximum extent possib!e under 
governmental limitations as to travel and the 
holding of meetings. The Conference recognized 
that several of its own members were already in 
the armed forces or were working for the Govy- 
ernment, and some were carrying on various other 
wartime duties. Obviously, the efficiency of the 
Commissioners in the various States would be 
seriously impaired in securing the adoption of 
uniform laws in 1943. 

It was also recognized at the Detroit meeting 
that the state legislatures would be distracted from 
their ordinary business to some extent by prob- 
lems arising out of the conduct of the war. Un- 
doubtedly, some state legislation in assistance of 
the war effort would have to be considered. How- 
ever, after mature deliberation, the Commission- 
ers on Uniform Laws felt that they should main- 
tain their organization in 1943, and make as good 
a legislative record as possible. Many of the mem- 
bers of the Commission will have time which they 
can devote to legislative work ; and the legislators, 
it is believed, can give some attention to bills con- 
cerned with ordinary legal and business problems. 
The sessions will probably be of the normal 
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length, and in the intervals between the consider- 
ation of war, taxation, budget, and other goy- 
ernmental problems, the legislative committees, in 
all probability, can be induced to give a reasonable 
amount of time to the consideration of measures 
designed to improve the jurisprudence of their 
several States. 

This decision of the National Conference to 
carry on during the year 1943 seems to be justi- 
fied somewhat by the experiences of the first 
World War. During the period from 1917 to 
1919, the state legislatures considered and adopted 
a large number of acts not directly or indirectly 
connected with the progress of the war. The 
number of acts passing through the legislative 
hoppers during those years was approximately 
normal. For example, the session laws of Califor- 
nia in 1915 amounted to 1919 pages, in 1917 to 
1978 pages, and in 1919 to 1557 pages. In Illinois, 
the figures were, 1915—728 pages: 1917—8oI 
pages ; 1919—995 pages; and in New York, 1915 
—2700 pages; 1917—2779 pages: and I9I9— 
1778 pages. The Conference on Uniform Laws 
secured the adoption in 1917 of 44 uniform laws. 
In 1918-19, the number adopted was 41, and in 
1921, 24 uniform laws were enacted. 

A certain number of the statutes prepared by 
the Conference have direct bearing on the war 
effort. lor example, the Uniform Veterans’ 
Guardianship Act is a statute prepared with the 
assistance of the federal Veterans’ Bureau to pro- 
vide appropriate guardianship for veterans of the 
first World War. A slight amendment of it was 
approved at the Detroit meeting last August. Ob- 
viously this act will be helpful to the veterans of 
the present World War. Thirty-six States already 
have adopted this uniform act. It would seem that 
the other States might now give it consideration. 

A statute of similar kind is the 1942 amend- 
ment of the Uniform Acknowledgement Act, 
which authorizes the taking of acknowledgements 
of members of the armed forces by officers in 
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those forces. This bill has been approved by the 
legal authorities of the Army and Navy. Its adop- 
tion will facilitate the transaction of business by 
members of the armed forces to whom ordinary 
civil officers are not available. 

Naturally most of the legislation drawn up by 
the Uniform Law Conference is designed to sim- 
plify and clarify the laws of the various States, 
and thus to speed up business processes and im- 
prove the administration of justice. While these 
statutes have no direct connection with the war 
effort, their adoption during the war period will 
be beneficial to the States in that they will advance 
the cause of good government. 

The uniform laws prepared and advocated by 
the National Conference cover a great variety of 
subjects. One important class is the commercial 
acts, of which the Sales Act and the Negotiable 
Instruments Law are representative. Another 
group is concerned with procedure and evidence. 
Examples here are found in the Declaratory 
Judgments Act and the Evidence Acts which were 
drafted by Dean Wigmore. A third class of uni- 
form laws touches the field of trusts and estates. 
Typical acts of this class are the Uniform Fidu- 
ciaries Act, prepared by Professor Scott of Har- 
vard, and the Uniform Principal and Income Act, 
prepared by Charles I*. Clark, now.a federal judge. 

There is also a group of uniform. acts concerned 
with criminal law and its administration, and 
others touch the subjects of taxation, mortgage 
law, marital relations, aeronautics, motor vehicles. 

At its 1940 meeting, the Conference approved 
a plan of cooperative work with the Council of 
State Governments, the object being to secure the 
help of .that organization in presenting laws to 
the state legislatures. The effort was highly suc- 
cessful in 1941, considering the short time avail- 
able for organizing the work and the lack of ex- 
perience in this field. The number of uniform acts 
introduced in 1941 in the various state legislatures 
was 208, and the number adopted was 86. This is 
approximately twice the number of introductions 
and adoptions which occurred in the year 1939. 

At the Detroit meeting of the Conference in 
August, 1942, the question of continuance of this 
cooperative movement was carefully studied by 
the officers of the Conference and representatives 
of the Council of State Governments. It was de- 
cided to continue cooperation for the years 1942- 
43. The writer has been designated by Frank 
Bane, Executive Director of the Council of State 
Governments, to act for the Council in this co- 


operative movement and will have headquarters at 
the Council building in Chicago. The field repre- 
sentatives of the Council are to correspond with 
and call upon the state Commissioners on Uniform 
Laws. At the same time, the members of the sev- 
eral Commissions on Interstate Cooperation are 
being requested to render aid to the Commission- 
ers in forwarding the uniform law program. 

As the result of a conference held in Chicago 
at the headquarters of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments on October 9, a letter has been sent out 
to the Commissioners on Uniform Laws, urging 
them to begin planning at once for the 1943 ses- 
sions. The conference at Chicago was attended by 
J. C. Pryor of Burlington, Iowa, President of the 
Conference on Uniform Laws, Barton H. Kuhns 
of Omaha, Secretary of the Conference, Judge 

3oyd M. Benson of Huron, South Dakota, Chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of the Con- 
ference, and the writer, representing the Council 
of State Governments. The letter which went out 
to the uniform law Commissioners was prepared 
and signed by Judge Benson and the writer jointly. 

It is hoped that during November and Decem- 
ber, 1942, the various state members of the Con- 
ference Legislative Committee will confer with 
the local Commissioners on Uniform Laws, select 
uniform laws for introduction, confer with the 
local members of the Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation, and secure legislative sponsors. 

Copies of the various uniform laws, with intro- 
ductory, explanatory statements regarding them, 
may be obtained from Barton H. Kuhns, Secre- 
tary of the Conference, at the First National Bank 
Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 

It is also hoped that friends of the uniform law 
movement will consider the possibility of securing 
help from organizations of business men in pre- 
senting their 1943 legislative programs to their 
several state legislatures. Nearly every uniform 
law affects one or more organizations of business 
men, and if these organizations are properly in- 
formed as to the purpose and effect of these laws, 
they can often be persuaded to lend their help to 
the legislatures. For example, the American Bank- 
ers Association has approved several of the uni- 
form statutes and is actively working for them. 
The Association of Stock Exchange Firms has 
taken an active position regarding the Uniform 
Stock Transfer Act and is endeavoring to secure 
the help of similar business organizations in for- 
warding this measure. With such assistance, the 
Uniform Law program should be successful. 
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War Legislation Submitted to States 


Suggested Laws Drawn Up by Council’s Drafting 
Committee Presented at Regional Conferences 


een MOST critical legislative sessions in his- 
tory will be held when 44 state legislatures 
meet in 1943. War legislatures will be in session 
for the first time in a great majority of the States, 
and on their deliberations may rest the future of 
state governments for many years to come. In 
preparation for these sessions, the Council of 
State Governments has scheduled a series of 
Regional Conferences to be held throughout the 
country to consider model proposals for state war 
legislation developed by the Council. 

For some two years, the Drafting Committee 
of the Council of State Governments has been 
working on such a program for the States. [arly 
in 1941, in cooperation with other agencies, the 
Council made available drafts of legislation for 
the establishment of state councils of defense, for 
the mobilization of state guards, for the control 
of explosives, and for the prevention of sabotage. 
This legislation was adopted in a great many of 
the States. 

In 1942, this list of necessary measures was 
increased with the addition of drafts furthering 
the civilian defense program such as: legislation 
for air raid precautions, military traffic control, 
fire defense mobilization, and other measures 
aimed at strengthening the home front. This pro- 
gram was enacted almost in its entirety by those 
few legislatures which met in 1942. 

During the past year the Council has continued 
its work in developing a comprehensive program 
of state war legislation for 1943. The civilian 
defense proposals have been included in the 
Council’s overall “State Emergency War Powers 
Act,” which grants many additional war powers 
to the Governors and to their defense agencies. 
The second part of the proposed program for 
1943 includes the Executive Statutory Suspension 
Act, Emergency Transportation Act, a Revised 
Explosives Act, Emergency Fiscal Legislation, 
and proposals to establish Child Care Centers, 
repeal settlement laws, and provide war housing. 

This program of legislation was discussed at 
the first Regional Conference on War Legisla- 
tion held in Chicago on November 7th, with more 
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than a hundred state and federal officials in at- 
tendance. Attorneys General, State Councils of 
Defense executives, and Commissioners on Inter- 
state Cooperation from twelve midwestern States 
were present. The delegation of federal repre- 
sentatives was headed by L. M. C. Smith, Chief 
of the Special War Policies Unit of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which for two years has worked 
closely with the Council of State Governments 
in coordinating state and federal legislative and 
administrative developments having to do with 
the war. 

A second regional conference was held in New 
York (November 21) for the northeastern States. 

Other regional conferences have been sched- 
uled. 
operated in arranging one for the States of the 
Northwest, to meet at Olympia, \Washington, on 
December 4th. 
Interstate Cooperation has assisted in arranging 


Governor Langlie of Washington has co- 


The California Commission on 


for a meeting of the southwestern States at 
Los Angeles on December &th. And the final 
conference will be held for the southern States at 
New Orleans on December 12th. 

All of these meetings will be held well in ad- 
vance of the legislative sessions of 1943, and it 
is expected that representatives from every State 
in the country will attend at least one of these 
conferences. In this way, state officials will have 
an opportunity to consider the war's effect on 
state governments and to draft legislation where 
needed. 

The proposal which attracted the most atten- 
tion and debate at the Chicago Conference was 
the Executive Statutory Suspension Act. This 
measure offers a method providing for the sus- 
pension of the enforcement or modification, when 
the legislature is not in session, of any statute 
interfering with the war effort. 
for an act of this kind has grown out of the need 
for rapid action on the part of Governors at the 
request of the federal war agencies. lor instance: 
when Rubber Administrator Jeffers asked that 
the States observe a thirty-five mile per hour 
speed limit, or when Undersecretary of War Pat- 
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terson asked the States to unify their motor ve- 
hicle size and weight standards in order to speed 
up shipment of war materials, or when Mr. East- 
man’s Office of Defense Transportation requested 
assistance in moving war workers and war ma- 
terials throughout the country. There have been 
many other times when a State’s statutes were in 
conflict with requests for action made by federal 
war agencies, or were such as to impede the 
execution of the war. 

Obviously, it is impossible for the legislature 
to be in session continuously, and it is impractical 
in many States to hold special sessions in time 
to handle emergency requests of this character. 

This is probably the most important single 
issue facing state legislatures in 1943. The future 
of state government may depend on the ability of 
the Governors and the administrations in the 
States to move quickly in taking whatever action 
is needed to further our nation’s overall war 
effort. Enactment of this type of legislation 
would make this possible. Time and again, the 
importance of adjusting conflicts has been demon- 
strated. There will be other times when the 
States must be prepared to act with unanimity in 
backing our armed forces, whether it be in lower- 
ing trade barriers restricting the shipment of 
necessary war supplies, or in reducing speed 
limits to save the rubber that is vital to victory. 

The importance of taking action has already 
been recognized in some States. For example, the 
Governor has been given this power in Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey; in New York the au- 
thority has been given to the Governor and the 
War Council. 

Of almost equal importance is the I:mergency 
Transportation Act. Many of the same factors 
which led to the formulation of the Executive 
Statutory Suspension Act recommended the draft- 
ing of this act with reference to transportation. 
emergency control over motor vehicle speed lim- 
its, size and weights of vehicles, and statutes or 
regulations affecting the easy transit of vehicles 
from State to State, are among these consid- 
erations. 

Anticipating future emergencies, this act would 
invest the Governors with sufficient authority to 
prescribe maximum rates of speed on the roads 
and highways of the States, to prescribe the size 
and weights of motor vehicles, to suspend the 
application of existing requirements relating to 
the entry into or operation within the States of 
vehicles registered in other States. The Chief 


Executives are also given power to conserve vital 
equipment, materials, and supplies—especially 
rubber. Another power granted under the sug- 
gested act would permit the Governors to pre- 
scribe systems of staggered hours of employment 
in congested areas to facilitate the transportation 
of persons to work. 

The Council is indebted to the following mem- 
bers of its Drafting Committee for the suggested 
legislation which it is presenting for the consid- 
eration of the 1943 legislatures: 

Chairman: Mr. James C. Wilkes, Commissioner 
on Uniform State Laws, District of Columbia 

Hon. Harrington Adams, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral, Pennsylvania. 

Colonel E. R. Beckwith, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, New York. 

Senator Thurman A. Biddinger, Commissioner 
on Interstate Cooperation, Indiana. 

Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain, Legislative 
Drafting Fund, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Hon. Cassius M. Chichester, Director of the 
Division of Statutory Research and Drafting, 
Virginia. 

Mr. Sidney Clifford, Commissioner on Uniform 
State Laws, Rhode Island. 

Mr. Seymour Ellenbogen, Council of State Gov- 
ernments. 

Hon. Thomas J]. Herbert, Attorney General, Ohio. 

Mr. Mitchell Long, Commissioner on Uniform 
State Laws, Tennessee. 

Mr. E. Paul Mason, Commissioner on Uniform 
State Laws, Maryland. 

Hon. Francis A. Pallotti, Attorney General, Con- 
necticut. 

Hon. Abram P. Staples, Attorney General, 
Virginia. 

Mr. James M. Tunnell, Jr., Commissioner on 
Uniform State Laws, Delaware. 

Hon. William C. Walsh, Attorney General, 
Maryland. 

Mr. Kingsland Van Winkle, Commissioner on 
Uniform State Laws, North Carolina. 

Senator Lawrence Williams, Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation, New 
York. 

The Special War Policies Unit of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and particularly Mr. Lawrence 
M. C. Smith, Chief of that Unit, and Mr. John 
Andrews, head of its Section on State and Local 
Relations, have assisted the Council in its relations 
with the Federal Government. 
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Board of the Council of State 


Governments Meets 
New Officers Elected and Program Activities Adopted by Board of Managers 


HE SECOND wartiine 

meeting of the 
Board of Managers of 
the Council of State 
Governments was held 
November 14 in Chi- 
cago. Governor Herbert 
R. O’Conor of Mary- 
land, one of the youngest 
men ever to serve as 
Chief Executive of that 
State, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Council by 
the Board. At the same 
time, there were elected 
three vice-presidents, an Auditor, three 
managers-at-large to serve on the Board. 

Senator Thurman A. Biddinger of the Indiana 
General Assembly; Hon. Walter Howe of the 
Connecticut General Assembly; and Hon. Gail 
Ireland, Attorney General of Colorado, were 
elected Vice-Presidents. Senator Biddinger, by 
virtue of his position as First Vice-President, wi! 
serve as Chairman of the Board of Managers of 
the Council. Hon. Murray B. McLeod, State 
Comptroller of Arkansas, was elected Auditor. 
The three managers-at-large chosen at the meet- 
ing to serve for five years included Governor 
Harold FE. Stassen of Minnesota, retiring Presi- 
dent of the Council, Hon. C. H. Morrissett, Vir- 
ginia Tax Commissioner, retiring Auditor of the 
Council, and Hon. Turner of 
Pennsylvania. 

The retiring officers, in ‘addition to Governor 
Stassen and Commissioner Morrissett, include: 
Hon. Robert C. Hendrickson of New Jersey, as 
1st Vice-President and Chairman of the Board: 
Hon. \W. J. Cecil of California, as 2nd Vice- 
President; and Senator Arthur W. Hollis of 
Massachusetts, 3rd Vice-President. 

The Report of the Executive Director to the 
soard of Managers, covering the activities of the 
Council during the first year of the war, was 


HersBert R. O’Conor 


Ellwood J. 
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read. This report will appear in the January issue 
of STATE GOVERNMENT. Following the report of 
the Auditor, the Board proceeded to a considera- 
tion of the future activities and program of the 
Council. Among the subjects taken up was pro- 
posed state war legislation which is more amply 
treated on page 238 of this issue. Emergency 
wartime fiscal policies of federal, state, and local 
governments were discussed and a statement was 
adopted embodying conclusions reached by the 
Tax Committee (see page 241). The organiza- 
tion and operation of Councils of Defense, and 
federal-state relations in the operation of wartime 
activities were also considered. 

The Board heard and approved a resolution 
providing for continuation on a more permanent 
and definite basis of the cooperative relationship 
between the Council and the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, which 
has been found to be mutually profitable in the 
past. Another resolution was adopted providing 
that the Council, at the suggestion of the Inter- 
state Commission on Crime, take over the activi- 
ties, files, program, and resources of that Com- 
mission. 

The Board, before adjourning, discussed the 
convoking of a General 
Assembly of the Council 
of State Governments. 
It was decided that such 
a meeting should be held 
in January, 1943. Balti- 
more, Maryland, was 
chosen as the meeting- 
place. More information 
on this subject will be 
included in the next issue 
of STATE GOVERNMENT. 
The last General Assem- 
bly — the Fifth — was 
held January 21-23, 
1941, in Washington, as 
have been all of the previous General Assemblies. 


SENATOR THURMAN A. 
BIDDINGER 
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Wartime Fiscal Policies for State and 


Local Governments 
Approved by the Board of Managers of the Council of State Governments” 


ao war effort requires consistent fiscal 
action by federal, state, and local govern- 
ments. Prosecution of the war, in the field and 
on the production line, is necessarily a federal 
responsibility, but success can be promoted and 
the attendant economic difficulties can be miti- 
gated by harmonious state and local action. 

State and local governments can expedite vic- 
tory through their services and their fiscal poli- 
cies. They can help to make effective the national 
program of economic stabilization. They can 
prepare now to help offset depression in the post- 
war period. These possibilities of concerted pol- 
icy have been demonstrated in some measure dur- 
ing the first vear of the war. The sum of state 
and local financial operations is of such a magni- 
tude that continued unity in policies would con- 
tribute greatly to the war effort and the subse- 
quent readjustment. 


THe Economic BACKGROUND 

The war requires a transfer of more human 
and material resources from civilian’to military 
ends than has ever before been attempted in any 
country. Coincident with the reduction in the 
supply of consumers’ goods, employment in war 
production is adding to the money income of 
civilians. lederal taxation and borrowing are 
absorbing a substantial part of these incomes and 


will make deeper inroads as the war continues, , 


but money available for consumption spending 
still outpaces the supply of civilian goods at 
present prices. Until the President promulgated 
a comprehensive anti-inflation program in April, 
prices advanced substantially in spite of federal 
government efforts to control them. By the is- 
suance of the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion, the upward movement of prices was largely 
arrested but further action was required and has 
recently been taken to provide effective control 


*This statement by the Council’s Tax Committee super- 


sedes the earlier version for 1942—‘State and Local 
Fiscal Policies’—( State Government, January, 1942, 


p. 19). 


of wages, salaries, and agricultural prices. Yet it 
has become clear that these measures require 
re-inforcement by all other governmental policies 
and by private action if economic stabilization is 
to be maintained. Specifically, the direct controls, 
to be effective, require all the support that can 
be given by harmonious fiscal policies, federal, 
state, and local. 

The financial problems of the state and local 
governments differ from State to State and munic- 
ipality to municipality. During the current year 
many state and local governments are enjoying 
revenues in excess of immediate expenditures; 
others have but a slender margin between the 
two; and some have not recovered fully from the 
depression or have been adversely affected by the 
war. There are differences in the impact upon 
state and local revenues of war employment, com- 
modity shortages, and increased federal taxation, 
and in the impact upon expenditures of labor, 
material, and equipment shortages. Such varia- 
tions make it difficult to suggest uniform policies 
in concrete and specific terms. This statement 
presents only general principles applicable to all 
States and their subdivisions. Elaboration in the 
form of particular measures must be in terms of 
the special circumstances of each state or local 
government. 


(GUIDES TO STATE AND LocAL ACTION 


In the light of the foregoing considerations, 
we recommend that every state and local govern- 
ment give immediate application to the following 
principles and proposals, each government fitting 
them appropriately to its special circumstances : 

I. The chief business of the state and local gov- 
ernments is cooperating with the Federal Govern- 
ment in winning the war. In adjusting their own 
services and programs, these governments should 
give priority to activities which will best promote 
war work, postpone public works that are not es- 
sential to the war effort, and take every possible 
step to conserve manpower and materials. 

II. It is the responsibility of the state and local 
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governments, as of the lederal Government, to 
maintain the democratic institutions and services 
which are essential to our American way of life 
and upon which depends our ability to win the 
war and to survive thereafter. 

These governments should therefore seek, by 
all measures compatible with war needs, to safe- 
guard and preserve their essential activities in 
order that they may continue in their vital role as 
basic service institutions in a free democracy. 
This is imperative for public morale and effective 
economic functioning in this period of war; it 
may be even more important in the return to 
peace. 

The utmost economy and efficiency are urgently 
needed. Improvements in government, long over- 
due in many cases, should now be pressed not 
only for their own sake but because of their con- 
tribution to the successful prosecution of the war. 
Impairments of service should be minimized 
through good administrative management. Cur- 
tailment of ordinary services needs to be consid- 
ered case by case, since many of these services 
are vital to the prosecution of the war itself, to 
the maintenance of civilian morale or defense, or 
the preservation of the productive capacities of citi- 
zens ; all practicable curtailments should be made. 

III. To the extent that present state and local 
tax rates yield revenues in excess of immediate 
needs, these should be used in ways that will har- 
monize with efforts to prevent inflation and at 
the same time will lighten the financial difficulties 
of the post-war period. In considerable part this 
“excess” is counterbalanced by undermaintenance 
of existing capital and deferment of construction. 

Although opportunities to improve the equality 
and flexibility of tax systems should not be ig- 
nored, it is desirable to maintain current levels 
of governmental revenue in order to retire debt 
and to accumulate reserves for future use or for 
post-war public works insofar as constitutional or 
statutory provisions would adequately protect 
such reserves against premature or uneconomical 
expenditure. Where tax rate reductions are con- 
sidered, it is important to weigh the consequences 
that such a further release of purchasing power 
will have upon the economic stabilization program. 

If all local governments were to cut taxes simul- 
taneously and the Federal Government were to 
increase its taxes by the same amount because of 
the local tax reduction, inflation would be un- 
affected and the revenue would accrue to the 
jurisdiction with the greatest current need. This 


would also help the Federal Government to keep 
its debt at a minimum. The weakness in this soly- 
tion is that not all States are likely to act simul- 
taneously, nor is Congress likely to take their 
action into account. Consequently, in order to 
avoid aggravating the problem of excess purchas- 
ing power, the States had best stabilize their tax 
rates and their tax systems. 

The simplest and most practical disposition for 
surplus revenues is the use of available funds to 
reduce indebtedness. In case of non-callable 
serial bonds an effort can be made to induce exist- 
ing owners to tender their holdings. Very often, 
too, it is possible to reduce the lag in the state and 
local financing and thus eliminate short term 
borrowing. New indebtedness can be avoided by 
financing exclusively out of current revenues. 

Where surpluses cannot be used to reduce debts 
they should be set aside as reserves. The reserves 
will be increasingly required as a cushion for revy- 
enue declines during later phases of the war. If 
not so needed, they will be useful as a post-war 
public works fund. Surplus financing if properly 
timed can serve the objectives of counteracting 
inflation now and checking deflation after the 
war. lhe reserves might be invested in United 
States war bonds. The development of a United 
States war bond subject to ready liquidation and 
otherwise adapted to the needs of state and local 
reserve funds would stimulate the use of such 
funds and their investment in federal securities. 

Surplus financing is a new experience for many 
cities and States and needs legislation to safeguard 
reserve funds against misapplication. Several 
States and cities have passed legislation imple- 
menting a surplus financing program successfully. 
A favorable vote on a referendum can be required 
as a condition for spending local reserve funds. 
Investment in appropriate war bonds will help to 
conserve state funds. 

In carrying out these policies, state and local 
governments should adopt the following specific 
measures: 

(1) Pay off debts as rapidly as possible ; where 
obligations have not matured or are not callable, 
build up sinking funds beyond scheduled require- 
ments to counterbalance the debt; 

(2) Rigidly restrict both new and customary 
expenditures to essential war activities and neces- 
sary governmental functions ; 

(3) Improve administrative management so as 
to conserve manpower and materials and to min- 
imize impairments of services; 
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(4) Enact legislation permitting surplus financ- 
ing with proper safeguards; 

(5) Build up reserves for emergency and post- 
war needs, invest them in government bonds or 
other appropriate securities, and provide safe- 
guards to keep these reserves intact; 

(6) Maintain tax rates consistent with the ob- 
jective of the economic stabilization program and 
the policy of building up reserves for emergency 
or post-war use ; 

(7) Remove all trade barriers and other hin- 
drances to war production; 

(8) Convert state and local facilities, where 
possible, to war uses; 

(9) Join actively in making effective the na- 
tional program of economic stabilization which 
is designed to control the cost of living and the 
costs of war production; 

(10) Distinguish carefully between war- 
created state and local needs that warrant federal 
aid and those that should properly be met out of 
state and local resources; 

(11) Reappraise the educational system, giving 
special consideration to vocational training and 
rehabilitation and their relation to the war pro- 
gram; 

(12) Reappraise existing health, welfare, and 
related, activities and services in the light of 
changed economic conditions and war needs ; 

(13?) Prepare to offset possible post-war de- 
pression by developing programs and blueprints 
for public works and services, and by accumu- 
lating means of financing them. 


FEDERAL POLICIES TO SUPPORT STATE AND 
LocaLt ACTION 


For the Federal Government, we recommend 
that the following principles be given weight : 

I. The Federal Government, in shaping its tax 
and expenditure programs, should have due re- 
gard for the problems of state and local govern- 
ments. Just as the state governments and the 
subdivisions are called upon to cooperate in im- 
plementing the war program of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so should the Federal Government en- 
deavor through its policies and programs to mini- 
mize the difficulties created for them. Functions 
and burdens heretofore assumed by the Federal 
Government should not be transferred to the 


' States simply to relieve the federal budget nor 


should customary assistances be withdrawn with- 
out opportunity given to make necessary financial 
adjustments. 


II. Federal expenditures should be reduced by 
curtailment of any present activities that do not 
serve the war program and by exercising in the 
field of war expenditures all measures of economy 
consistent with speedy and effective victory in 
the war. 

III. When the war emergency passes, the Fed- 
eral Government should manage the return to a 
peace economy in a manner that will not unduly 
shock the economic system and will avoid casting 
upon state and local agencies burdens greater than 
they can assume. 


NEEDED LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
ACTION 


Application of the foregoing policies and pro- 
posals in the day-to-day operations of govern- 
ment will require legislation and continuous ad- 
ministrative action in the federal, state, and local 
governments. These recommendations can be 
applied in a considerable measure without prior 
legislative action, and we recommend their admin- 
istrative application to the fullest extent permitted 
by existing law. 

Basic authorization for a few of the recom- 
mended measures may have to be given by the 
Congress or the legislatures of the several States. 
The following enumeration indicates some of the 
topics on which legislative action is needed; others 
may be required in individual States. A few 
States already have enacted such provisions. 

(1) Both federal and state legislation, insofar 
as may be necessary, to authorize the administra- 
tive agencies of the Federal Government on the 
one hand and of the state and local governments 
on the other hand to coordinate the administration 
of such laws as it may prove feasible to coordinate. 

(2) State legislation authorizing the prepara- 
tion of plans for the post-war period. 

(3) State legislation to establish a public works 
reserve for each state government. 

(4) State legislation to permit local govern- 
ments to establish public works reserves. 

(5) State legislation permitting the investment 
of state and local government surpluses in war 
bonds or other suitable securities. 

(6) State legislation to permit emergency sus- 
pension of state tax laws by the Governor after 
hearing and subject to proper safeguards. 


COOPERATIVE ACTION 


It is suggested, finally, that in the execution of 
(Continued on page 244) 
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NEW WAR BOND ISSUES 


As A RESULT of fiscal operations during 1941I- 
1942, many of the States and municipalities are 
finding that their deficits of earlier years are 
turning into surpluses. Some of the States are 
using these to some extent to reduce their indebt- 
edness (see table, inside back cover). Many would 
invest their surpluses in war bonds of the United 
States if these were available in issues adapted to 
their needs. The Council of State Governments 
has urged such issues upon the Treastiry Depart- 
ment for some time past. The following state- 
ment made by Secretary Morgenthau on Novem- 
ber 20 is, therefore, of interest to the state and 
local governments desiring to invest funds, but 
wishing them to be readily convertible: 

“In order to finance the war effort, which now 
is moving into full stride, the United States 
Treasury will borrow during December the un- 
precedented sum of approximately $9,000,000,000 
from all sources. This sum will be raised partly 
through the continuing sale of Savings Bonds and 
Tax Savings Notes, and partly through offerings 
of a number of new Treasury issues designed for 
every class and type of investor. Thus every 
American will have an opportunity to back the 
armed forces with bonds. 

“The Victory Fund Committees will launch an 
intensive sales campaign on November 30 on three 
series of offerings of new securities. These well 
organized and expanding groups of 44,000 volun- 
teer workers, drawn largely from the securities 
and banking fields, will solicit subscriptions from 
individual investors, corporations, savings and 
commercial banks, insurance companies, institu- 
tions, trusts and estates. The President of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in each of the twelve dis- 
tricts is chairman of the Victory ‘und Committee 
in his district. 

“At the same time the War Savings Staff, with 
its 300,000 volunteers in every community, will 
intensify its drive to add at least 7,000,000 more 
income-earners to the ranks of those already in- 
vesting regularly in Series IX War Savings Bonds 
through the payroll savings plan... . 

“The special offerings to be sold under the di- 
rection of the Victory Fund Committees will con- 
sist of: 

“(1) Twenty-six year 2% percent bonds due 
December 15, 1968, callable December 15, 1963, 
to be issued in coupon or registered form at the 
option of the buyers. . . . There will be no limit 
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to the amount of this issue, and no restrictions 
upon issuance excepting the temporary exclusion 
of commercial banks from ownership for their 
own account. Subscription books will be opened 
November 30, and will remain open several weeks, 
The bonds will be sold in denominations from 
$500 to $100,000. 

“(2) Two series intended for banks as well as 
other investors: (a) 134 percent bonds due June 
15, 1948, and (b) 7g percent certificates of in- 
debtedness due one year after issuance. These 
securities will be open for subscription by banks, 
and also by all other classes of investors, whether 
private, corporate or institutional. 

“Sales to commercial banks will be limited to 
$2,000,000,000 or thereabouts of each series. Ap- 
plications from commercial banks in amounts up 
to $100,000 will be allotted in full, and larger sub- 
scriptions on an equal percentage basis. All appli- 
cations from others than commercial banks will be 
allotted in full. The total of these securities to be 
issued thus will be the $4,000,000,000 from com- 
mercial banks, plus the full amount subscribed by 
others. 

“For all classes of subscribers other than com- 
mercial banks, subscription books will be opened 
November 30 for both series, and will remain 
open for several weeks. . . . 

“The 134 percent bonds will be issued in coupon 
or registered forms, at the option of the buyers. 
The 7g percent certificates will be issued in coupon 
form only. The bonds will be sold in denomina- 
tions from $500 to $100,000, and the certificates 
from $1,000 to $100,000. 

“The 2! percent bonds, 134 percent bonds and 
7% percent certificates of indebtedness will be dated 
December 1, 1942, and will bear interest from that 
date. Accrued interest will be charged on all sub- 
scriptions for which payment at a Federal Reserve 
Bank or at an authorized depositary is received 
later than December 1... .”’ 


Fiscal Policies 
(Continued from page 242) 


these programs and policies there be complete and 
wholehearted cooperation and coordination among 
units of government, and that the existing firm 
for this cooperative action be further 
strengthened through the continuing efforts of the 
Joint Federal—State—Local Committee on Fiscal 


basis 


Policies and Practices. 
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Interim Legislative Committees 

THE EXTENT to which administration of public affairs 
at the state level has been professionalized and sub- 
jected to expert scrutiny is indicated in the increasingly 
widespread establishment and operation of “between 
session’” commissions appointed by the various state 
legislatures. 

When the lawmakers of 31 of the 42 States whose 
legislatures meet next year sit down at their desks in 
January much of their work already will have been done, 
thanks to this fairly recent innovation. . . 

It used to be that weeks and sometimes months were 
taken up in legislative sessions in the compiling and 
digesting of factual information about matters of pend- 
ing legislation. This first of the three stages of legis- 
lative action, examination or study, debate, and voting, 
thus took up a disproportionate amount of time. 

It was suggested three of four years ago by the 
Council of State Governments . that this wasted 
time could be saved by referring much of the examina- 
tion and study, at least the obtaining and compiling 
of information, to special committees which would 
meet and work between the regular legislative sessions. 
This practice has been widely applied and found very 
successful, the Council reports. 

The Christian Science Monitor, November 7, 1942 


A SALUTARY trend in State government, particularly 
under shifting, abnormal war conditions, is toward 
greater interim attention by the legislators to preblems 
certain to be faced in the next session. Thus the 
legislature's task can be made easier by advance fact- 
finding and study of alternative solutions to the issues 
before it. 

Though interim legislative groups may partially 
duplicate the continuing work of the executive depart- 
ments, they give the lawmakers informed, independent 
judgment by which to check administrative operations 
and policy. Furthermore, the legislators should not 
be expected to do that between-sessions work without 
adequate compensation and funds to finance their in- 
vestigations. However, such expense should be more 
than offset by the resultant shorter regular sessions 
and economy through sounder legislation. 

In National and State governments, the demand is 
growing for strengthening, and rendering more effi- 
cient, the legislative branch. Interim investigation 
and planning committees—where necessary, with expert 
assistance—are a proven means to that end. 

San Antonio Express, November 9, 1942 


Interstate Cooperation 


As LonG as the war lasts, political changes in the states 
probably will have little effect upon state-federal rela- 


tions. A change, however, might be expected with 
reference to post-war reconstruction problems. 

In so far as state administrations are concerned, ad- 
herence to the program adopted last December by the 
Council of State Governments, appears to be assured. 

In most states this plan to pay debts, save as much 
money as possible during the war by reduced ex- 
penditures, and to plan post-war improvements, is 
regarded as a bi-partisan policy... . 

Through interstate co-operation it may be possible to 


achieve uniform efficiency in the carrying out of 


works programs. Some experts hold that greater 
economy and efficiency would come with local control 
and local responsibility. 


Boston Traveler, November 14, 1942 


Conference on War Legislation 


REPRESENTATIVES of legislative and executive branches 
of fifteen State governments in the Northeastern area 
voiced general approval yesterday [November 21] of 
proposals to permit modification or suspension of State 
laws in a unified war program without involving “any 
Federal dominance over the State.” 

Heads of several Federal bureaus addressed the con- 
ference at the Hotel Roosevelt. It was called by the 
Council of State Governments and the New York 
Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation. 

Explaining the function of the Council of State 
Governments, especially with regard to “the setting up 
of State machinery for swift and decisive action in 
unforeseen emergencies,” L. M. C. Smith, chief of 
the war policies unit of the Department of Justice, 
said that “we are not involved here with a usurpation 
by the Federal Government of the prerogatives of the 

Several participants expressed approval of the pro- 
posed Executive Statutory Suspension Act, which 
would confer power upon the Governor during the re- 
cess of the Legislature to suspend or modify statutes 
which impede or interfere with the conduct of the war. 

Thomas T. J. Corcoran, counsel to Governor Lehman 
and executive secretary of the State War Council, sug- 
gested that the proposal be changed to provide that 
legislators, such as the majority and minority leaders 
of both houses, be included in any group to modify or 
suspend laws. 

As an example of the modification of a New York 
statute Mr. Corcoran mentioned the recent suspension 
of an educational law so that school children in up-State 
areas could help collect fruit from farms for canneries. 
He also cited the modification of the State Motor 
Vehicle Law to conform to the recent proposal of the 
Federal Government to reduce speed. 

The New York Times, November 22, 1942 
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Housing 
(Continued from page 228) 


etc., is to be confined to those cases where it is 
necessary to protect the owner's and the Govern- 
ment’s investment. 

(7) Items of deferred maintenance do not 
necessarily have to be included where the house 
is otherwise structurally safe and habitable. 

(8) Heat, light, water, and all available and 
appropriate utilities are to be supplied with each 
dwelling unit. 

Complete text of my announcement of the Con- 
version Plan follows: 

“War plants need workers, and workers need 
housing. The present national emergency has 
developed a housing emergency. Between July 
1942 and July 1943, 1,600,000 to 2,000,000 war 
workers are moving from other places into centers 
of war production activity. When these workers 
come in too slowly because they cannot find houses, 
war production suffers. When these workers leave 
their new war jobs because they can find no decent 
place to live, war production suffers. \When these 
men lose efficiency because they are not housed 
decently, or because they have to travel too far 
each day to get to work, war production suffers. 
These things are happening now—and war pro- 
duction is being affected. 

“To make war housing move faster, the Na- 
tional Housing Agency must speed up every part 
of its present program. It must also initiate at 
once new types of voluntary effort and must 
contemplate more drastic measures if these fall 
short. 

“To speed up new construction, the National 
Housing Agency has simplified procedures and 
put operations into the: field. Schedules call for 
the completion of more war housing units in the 
next 12 months, private and public, than were 
completed from the beginning of the defense pro- 
gram in 1940 to date. The effort to meet these 
tough new schedules, despite the shortages caused 
by the war economy, will tax the technical and 
administrative ingenuity of every public and pri- 
vate source that contributes to the building of 
houses. 

“Particularly, the completion of the 
volume of new construction which is necessary 
depends upon further gains in the conservation of 
critical materials, by substitutions as well as by 
still simpler design. It is encouraging to note 
that our present building program, through shift- 


large 


ing toward temporary structures and through 
more emphasis upon dormitory types, has re- 
duced by about 75 per cent the use of critical ma- 
terials per war worker housed. Even the perma- 
nent family unit for war workers today uses only 


2,717 pounds of strategic materials, contrasted’ 


with 9,712 pounds for the comparable pre-war 
type. 

‘But because of these shortages and despite 
these teclinical gains, new construction cannot do 
the whole job. We must speed up the use of exist- 
ing structures to house war workers. Up to the 
middle of this year, we have relied upon existing 
structures to provide about 1,000,000 out of about 
2,000,000 accommodations needed. \Ve are count- 
ing upon an additional 650,000 existing structures 
out of a total of 1,320,000 units needed for new 
in-migrant war workers from the middle of this 
year to the middle of next year. 

“The need to get this full use of existing strue- 
tures becomes more acute every day, as critical 
material shortages for new construction become 
more acute, and as the need for speed becomes 
more acute. new house serves one purpose— 
the housing of war workers. Use of an existing 


house serves two purposes—the housing of war 


workers and the conservation of materials, labor, 
time, and money. 

“To get this full use of existing structures, the 
NHA is expanding its Homes Utilization Unit for 
an intensive drive. 

“The first method of using existing structures is 
on a voluntary basis. It is an effort to induce own- 
ers or Occupants of existing structures with extra 
space to make this space available at an appropriate 
rental for the housing of in-migrant workers. In 
volume, this is the largest part of the task. To- 
ward this end, Homes Registry Offices were set 
up on a nation-wide basis some time ago. These 
offices, with the machinery to serve them, are being 
reorganized and strengthened as \\Var Housing 
Centers. 

“We pin main reliance upon this voluntary 
feature of the home utilization program. ‘This 
is particularly so because we intend to carry it 
forward on an extremely local and democratic 
basis. We intend to use local war housing centers 
to rally all community resources for this homes 
utilization program as well as for the war housing 
program generally. 
ment, business, labor, and welfare—operating 
through every instrumentality, public and private, 
permanent and emergency, should contribute in 


Ikvery local group—govern- 
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orderly fashion to the community solution of com- 
munity housing needs. The war housing effort 
should be a completely democratic and popular 
effort, as we move toward ever-increasing practical 
application of the fact that this is a people’s war 
and that civilian participation in it is essential to 
victory. 

“The second method of using existing struc- 
tures is also on a voluntary basis. It is the so- 
called conversion program, now being initiated. 
In this program, the National Housing Agency 
will acquire, by voluntary lease for the duration 
of the emergency and a reasonable but short period 
thereafter, such privately-owned dwellings as can 
be made suitable for occupancy by war workers 
with alterations and repairs, where the owners 
assent to such conversion but are not prepared to 
do the job themselves. Upon acquiring these struc- 
tures, the NHA will assume responsibility for 
carrying charges, which will be met out of the 
rents charged the war-worker occupants. The 
NHA will also recondition and repair such struc- 
tures in order to make them habitable and suitable 
for the largest practical number of war workers. 
The cost of such improvements, advanced ini- 
tially by the National Housing Agency, will 
be repaid from rents charged the war-worker 
occupants. During the lease-hold by the Govern- 
ment, the owner will receive a fair rental from the 
NH.A, also drawn from the revenues of the house. 
At the end of the period of the lease, the structure 
will be returned to the owner. During operations 
by the NHA, owner-occupants will be permitted 
to retain living quarters in the structure, based 
upon a fair rent charge. 

“This plan of conversion, perfected in detail 
through experience, will be mutually beneficial to 
home owners, to war workers, and to the general 
war effort. Home owners will have an opportunity 
to receive aid in converting non-revenue producing 
space into revenue producing space, and to receive 
a fair revenue while their homes are under lease. 
The program of housing war workers, and the 
war effort, will benefit by swelling the supply of 
war housing in proportion to the minimum need, 
and by reducing the amount of critical materials, 
labor, time, and money that would be required if 
the total need were to be met by new construction. 

“The third method of using existing structures 


upon which we are placing more intensive em- 


phasis is a canvass of possibilities for developing 
public accommodations for war workers through 
the remodelling and repair of large vacant struc- 


tures, such as warehouses, abandoned hotels, et 
cetera. Such properties will be purchased for a fair 
price and made suitable for occupancy for war 
workers under the supervision of the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority, in cases where this type of 
development proves cheaper in material and money 
costs, and speedier than new construction. 

“We are relying for the present upon these 
voluntary methods. However, if the current con- 
struction program, the voluntary war guest pro- 
gram and the voluntary conversion program do 
not yield a sufficient amount of the necessary hous- 
ing on time, we shall be forced to recommend the 
compulsory use of available private facilities 
through billeting, commandeering, requisitioning, 
and similar devices. Plans providing the authority 
to put these measures into effect if necessary are 
already being formulated. 

“It must be emphasized that the whole program 
of using existing structures is not a substitute for 
the program of new construction, private and 
public, upon which the Congressional authoriza- 
tion of $600,000,000 in additional funds has been 
based. In fact, our estimate presented to the 
Congress divided the whole war housing need into 
two parts—that to be met by the use of existing 
structures and that to be met by new construction. 
If either part of the job falls down, the war hous- 
ing program falls down. And furthermore, part of 
the funds included in the new authorization will 
he necessary to get the homes utilization program 
fully under way. 

“\Ve must push ahead more speedily on all hous- 
ing fronts to make the whole war front secure.” 


England 


(Continued from page 230) 


otherwise often have to leave his family in a dan- 
gerous area whilst himself working in a safe one 
—above the interest of local landlords. At the 
outbreak of war, rent restriction came into force, 
so that no tenant could be evicted without a court 
order, and no tenant could have his rent raised. 
Also, as one tenant leaves, the new tenant cannot 
be charged a higher rent. But if a tenant leaves 
of his own account, the landlord, if he likes, can 
sell the house. The areas in which the housing 
problem is most acute are those safer areas where 
new works have been built and where, also, ordi- 
nary people who are free to live where they please 
tend to congregate because they are comparatively 
safe. Houses, therefore, can bring large prices in 
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these places, and it is perhaps only natural that 
some owners should wish to get them. It requires 
extreme vigilance on the part of the local clerk or 
would-be tenant to learn when a house is about 
to become vacant, and to requisition it before the 
landlord either sells it or lets it to another tenant 
of his own choice. 

About nine months ago the Government decided 
not to build any more “married quarters’ since 
the building labor and materials were needed for 
more urgent war purposes. This decision has 
meant that men transferred from now on can get 
houses only if they are requisitioned for them. 

(4) So far, the measures for housing married 
men and their families have been described, but 
single workers, especially single women, are being 
sent to factories in all parts of the country. lor 
these workers the government departments have 
built “Hostels,” or dormitories, as they are called 
in the United States. These usually consist of 
sleeping blocks, with baths and lavatories, to hold 
100 people, grouped around a central welfare 
block. The latter contains a canteen for meals, a 
large hall for dancing and cinema shows, a café- 
lounge for tea, coffee, etc., rooms for games, such 
as pingpong and darts, a library, and a writing 
room. There is also a laundry where residents 
can wash their personal clothes and a hairdressing 
establishment where they can wash their own hair 
or have it done by a professional hairdresser at a 
lower cost than they would have to pay in ordinary 
shops. Some of these hostels are for women only, 
some for men, and some are mixed. 

There is variety, too, in their management. 
Organizations such as the YWCA, the YMCA, 
the Cooperative Holiday Association, and others, 
and a new body set up by the Government, called 
the National Hostel Association, manage these 
hostels for the various departments. The weekly 
charge is very reasonable. \Women pay 22 shill- 
ings and sixpence (about $4.55), men 27 shillings 
and sixpence (about $5.55), and this includes 
three meals a day. 

The staff headed by the manager, includes a 
special entertainment manager, welfare workers, 
and a matron in charge of the hospital block. 
Residents can invite their friends to the dances 
and entertainments and into the lounge. Fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, husbands (for some of 
the women have husbands in the service), and 
sweethearts can all stay in the hostel as visitors. 

Everything possible is done by the management 
of the hostels to look after the residents and to 
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make them comfortable. The fact that young 
girls, now subject to conscription, who serve in 
munitions work rather than in one of the services 
can live in these hostels makes parents much hap- 
pier about letting them go away from home. 

(5) Lastly in this list, but first in order of 
time, comes billeting of transferred workers. Un- 
til the temporary houses were finished the work- 
ers had to be lodged in the neighborhood. The 
local authority, which is the billeting authority, 
has had to billet other people besides skilled work- 
ers. First of all came the evacuated children and 
expectant and nursing mothers. Then, after the 
fall of France and the Low Countries, refugees 
from the Channel Islands, France, Holland, and 
Belgium had to be billeted. 

When bombing started in the autumn of 1940, 
there were bombed-out families to be housed, some 
of them temporarily until their own houses were 
repaired, or if that was impossible, until they 
could be given other houses. 
or Manchester, for example, caused billeting offi- 
cers in northwestern [England to be busy finding 
accommodation for some people who did not have 
to live in blitzed towns and who came to these 
safer areas for the duration of the war. 

Then came the transference of workers as the 
new factories got into full production. And this 
often happened before temporary houses were 
ready. Also, as it was explained earlier, these 
houses could not be provided everywhere, but only 
in those places where there was a serious short- 
age of existing houses. 

Surveys of available rooms were made from 
time to time by the local authority for the Minis- 
try of Health, for the final responsibility for 
housing all these various classes of people who, 
for one reason or another, have had to leave their 
own homes, was on that Ministry. These surveys 
got out of date and had to be done over again. 
The call-up of men for the services, for instance, 
often meant that the wife would go home to live 
with her own people. But on the other hand, when 
work became available at war factories many peo- 
ple who had left town before the war in search 
of work elsewhere came back and went to live 
with their parents or other relatives. 

In the large majority of cases, voluntary ar- 
rangements have been made between the trans- 
ferred worker and the local housewife, who pro- 
vides him with board and lodging at a sum which 
is mutually agreeable. Compulsory billeting pow- 
ers, however, are given by the Government to the 
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jocal authority requesting it. Some authorities 
prefer to have compulsory powers in the back- 
ground, although even in these areas most ar- 
rangements will be voluntary. 

Strictly speaking, the term “billeting’’ should 
be used only when living quarters are obtained 
through the use of compulsory powers, “lodging,” 
when they are obtained through a voluntary ar- 
rangement. If compulsory powers are in force, 
the landlady is paid five shillings (about $1.00) a 
week directly by the Government. For this sum 
she has to provide the worker only with lodging 
and access to water and sanitary conveniences. 
She cannot be forced to provide him with food so 
the worker makes a voluntary arrangement for 
this service. The number of cases in which a 
housewife has refused to provide food is ex- 
tremely small, although to look after an extra 
member of the household is not an easy task under 
wartime conditions of shopping and rationing, 
especially when many of these housewives are also 
working in factories. 

The majority of these workers, however, are 
made so comfortable in lodgings that often when 
a hostel is opened later, they do not want to trans- 
fer to it, and many of the new workers brought 
directly to the hostels later find their own lodgings 
with friends they make at the factory. [Excellent 
as are the hostels—indispensable in certain parts 
of the country which have been badly blitzed 
British men and women seem, on the whole, to 
prefer to live as members of a family, if they 
have to be away from their own homes. It speaks 
much for the hospitable nature of their fellow 
countrymen—and women—that strangers are 
made so welcome in the homes of the people. 


New Jersey Constitution 
(Continued from page 232) 


the influence of the Federal Reorganization Act 
of 1939. The Revision Commission’s recom- 
mendations differ from the federal plan, how- 
ever, in that the latter excepts certain inde- 
pendent regulatory commissions from __ its 
operation and, being statutory, is much more de- 
tailed than the proposed constitutional provisions. 

The Governor would be subject to several re- 
straints. .\ mandatory merit system is required 
elsewhere in the proposed constitution; a provi- 
sion is made for legislative veto of executive 
transfers of functions, powers, or duties; and the 
legislature continues to control appropriations. 


The charge has been made that despite these re- 
straints, the proposed grants of power to the Gov- 
ernor would result in executive dominance and 
legislative insignificance. As long as the legislature 
retains control of appropriations, there can be no 
insignificance. But even if the charge were true, 
the charge would be better than the frequent gov- 
ernmental impotence resulting from the present 
conflicting, opportunistic, and leaderless division 
within the state government. 

The executive article of the proposed consti- 
tution contains several other features that have 
not been employed in other States. Of particular 
interest at this time is a new section which would 
require officers of the militia to be commissioned 
“according to merit and fitness which shall be 
determined in such manner and upon such stand- 
ards as now are or hereafter may be applied by 
the War Department of the United States for 
officers of equivalent rank.” Another new section 
would make mandatory a statewide system of 
parole and afford the Governor the benefits of an 
open public hearing upon applications for execu- 
tive clemency. These and other sections of the 
executive article would result in innovations in 
New Jersey, but space does not permit a more 
adequate discussion of them. 


BALANCE OF POWER 


Legislative leadership, the remaining facet of 
the executive office to be reviewed, is related to 
the gubernatorial term of office in the proposed 
revision. At present, the Governor’s veto in New 
Jersey is merely suspensory in character since it 
may be overridden by a simple majority. There 
is a large body of respectable opinion within, as 
well as outside, the State that has urged for years 
that this veto power be strengthened. The Revi- 
sion Commission, itself, was so inclined at first. 
As the Commission’s thought on executive organ- 
ization developed, however, it became apparent 
that the members favored the creation of a Gov- 
ernor with powers greater than those of any exist- 
ing chief executive in other States. Such ampli- 
fication of gubernatorial power logically called 
for protection of legislative independence if an 
adequate check and balance were to be maintained. 
l‘or this reason, the proposed revision would con- 
tinue the suspensory type of executive veto, but 
would require a two-thirds vote to override in the 
case of appropriation bills, and would replace the 
present one-day “waiting period” with a three- 
day period. 
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A similar situation exists in regard to the Gov- 
ernor’s term of office. On first impression there 
does not appear to be any present-day reason for 
the perpetuation of the fear that a strong execu- 
tive might continue himself in office, a fear which 
characterized the early history of state govern- 
ment. Upon analysis, however, the same consid- 
erations which dictated continuation of the exist- 
ing veto power substantially unchanged, also dic- 
tated a restriction upon the Governor's term of 
office. Thus any Governor is barred from serving 
for more than one term. The term itself is in- 
creased from three to ‘our years with elections 
scheduled for non-presidential election years. 

At the public hearing upon the Revision Com- 
mission’s proposals, both friends and foes of con- 
stitutional revision have been adverse in criticism 
of these two features of the proposals—which, in- 
cidentally, have otherwise been well received. It 
is suggested that those who oppose the foregoing 
restrictions upon veto power and term of office of 
the Governor are not fully aware of the need for 
protecting popular control of government against 
possible abuse of the great powers conferred upon 
the Executive. In a word, the Commission con- 
siders it desirable to make the Governor a supreme 
administrator, at the same time erecting adequate 
safeguards to prevent his becoming either a su- 
preme legislator or a self-perpetuator. The power 
and the safeguard are as inextricably interde- 
pendent as electrical wire and its insulation. 


Jupicirary CHANGES 


The judiciary article is probably more far- 
reaching than any of the other proposed changes. 
Among the various States in this country, New 
Jersey has been most profoundly influenced by the 
English common law and the institutions of the 
Revolutionary era. The State’s court system, in 
particular, still reflects clearly the judicial system 
of that period. For example, New Jersey is one 
of the very few States that have not yet merged 
law and equity. In addition to a separate Court of 
Chancery, there are the Supreme Court, Preroga- 
tive Court, and Court of Errors and Appeals, 
all of them courts of statewide jurisdiction. The 
Court of Errors and Appeals is the court of final 
resort, but it is composed of sixteen part-time 
judges, some of whom also have trial and inter- 
mediate appellate functions, while the others have 
duties on a Court of Pardons and are even per- 
mitted to engage in outside occupations. At the 
county level, there are supreme court circuits, cir- 


cuit courts, common pleas courts, orphans’ courts, 
and three criminal courts, namely Oyer and Ter- 
miner, Quarter Sessions, and Special Sessions. In 
addition, there is a complex group of district 
courts, justices and recorders’ courts, as well as 
various police courts at the local level. 

Overlapping of the civil jurisdiction is costly 
and inefficient. The separation of law and equity, 
despite the Transfer of Causes Act, still compels 
the administration of justice to be encumbered 
with jurisdictional questions which must be set- 
tled by separate proceedings in one court or the 
other to the disadvantage of the substantial rights 
of litigants. 

This review of the existing system, however 
inadequate, is a necessary preface to the proposed 
revision. The new system viewed in the light of 
this background is striving for at least five of its 
characteristics : 

(1) Organization of state and county courts 
is simplified to include a full-time court of 
last resort, called the Supreme Court and 
consisting of seven justices: a single state- 
wide trial court of general civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, to sit in each county: and 
a single intermediate appellate level to sift 
appeals from the trial court. The inferior 
courts, below county level, are left for sub- 
sequent integration with the new system by 
legislative enactment: because the diversity 
and uncertainty of local conditions make 
constitutional treatment impractical. 

(2) All the courts, constitutional and local, 

are placed under the supervisory and admin- 

istrative control of the Chief Justice of the 

Supreme Court. An executive director, sim- 

ilar to the cognate federal office, is provided 

for to assist the Chief Justice with the de- 
tails of this function. The Supreme Court 
is given power to make rules of pleading, 
practice, and evidence for all the courts, 
subject, of course, to statutory modification. 

(3) It is made mandatory that the judges 

in all the constitutional courts shall serve full 

time and shall have no outside occupation. 

And it is further provided that only justices 

of the Superior Court having at least one 

year's experience shall be appointed to the 
highest court. The purpose here is to es- 
tablish the judicial office on a career basis. 

(4) Law, equity, and probate courts are 

merged in the single trial, or Superior Court, 

as it is called. Provision is made, however, 
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for advantageous use of the specialized tal- 
ents of the judges of the court by the es- 
tablishment of sections to which the Chief 
Justice is given full authority to assign the 
various superior court judges as need ap- 
pears. 
(5) A single appeal is guaranteed as of right 
in every case. Appeal to the Supreme Court 
may be taken in capital cases, cases involving 
a constitutional question, cases in which there 
‘is a dissenting opinion in an appellate divi- 
sion, and cases certified by either an appellate 
division or the Supreme Court. The appellate 
courts are required to exercise such original 
jurisdiction as may be necessary to the com- 
plete determination of every controversy. 

It is not difficult to anticipate some of the out- 
standing public benefits that would accrue from 
the proposed revision of the judicial article. The 
present Court of Errors and Appeals, which 
stands without any modern advocate of its consti- 
tutional organization, would be replaced by a full- 
time court of undivided responsibilities. The broad 
rule-making power will confer self-governing 
status upon the judicial system in much the same 
way as the executive branch of government is 
strengthened by powers delegated by the legisla- 
tive branch. This development would not, how- 
ever, occasion any issue similar to that currently 
raised as to the responsibility of federal adminis- 
trative agencies. The nature of the power that 
would be conferred upon the Supreme Court and 
its Chief Justice would not permit them to invade 
the recognized field of legislation. On the con- 
trary, substantive rights will remain fully within 
the legislative prerogative. 

The public interest in judicial services of gov- 
ernment cannot be served better than through the 
identification of responsibility to achieve results, 
provided commensurate powers are also conferred 
upon the responsible authority. This goal obvi- 
ously could not be achieved without unification of 
the courts to provide a system which would per- 
mit the application of adequate administrative 
controls. From the viewpoint of governmental 
efficiency and economy, the proposal to infuse the 
judicial system with administrative competence 
would achieve a most marked advance. 

The proposed merger of the courts of law and 
equity is of parallel significance with their re- 
organization. A separate Court of Chancery has 
long been a symbol of leadership in equity to the 
bar within and without the State. While the his- 


torical division has offered fertile ground upon 
which to nurture the early principles of equity, 
our complete abandonment of the early concept 
of competing systems of courts calls for abandon- 
ment of the forms of these systems. The argu- 
ments of Chief Justice Taft for the union of law 
and equity in the federal courts, which have since 
borne fruit, are an ample reply to those who would 
retain the historical division. 

A word is desirable as to the method recom- 
mended by the Commission for adoption of a new 
constitution before concluding this necessarily 
brief review of its proposed constitution. In this 
connection, it is important to keep in mind that 
while the Commission unanimously recommended 
the particular document it presented to the legis- 
lature, that body is free to submit to the people 
any constitution it wishes. All that was recom- 
mended on this score was that the legislature, 
after having obtained a popular mandate by refer- 
endum, submit a constitution at the next general 
election. 

There is practically no precedent for or against 
the proposed method of revision—which, for con- 
venience, may be identified as the legislative 
method of constitutional revision. 

In my opinion there need be no precedent. Case 
law is necessarily predicated upon legal issues. No 
legal issue is raised over the method of adoption 
of a new state constitution when the existing 
document is silent on that score. It is purely a 
political question. The present New Jersey con- 
stitution recites the political theory of the state 
government, as follows: 

“All political power is inherent in the people. 

Government is instituted for the protection, 

security, and benefit of the people, and they 

have the right at all times to alter or reform 

the same, whenever the public good may re- 

quire 
The representative character of state govern- 
ment plainly implies the initiation of common 
action of the people through their chosen repre- 
sentatives. The preliminary popular mandate is 
the answer to those who argue that the legisla- 
ture cannot act as a constituent assembly to dis- 
place the very document under which it operates. 
When the existing constitution makes no provi- 
sion for calling a constitutional convention, this 
is a practical and efficient method whereby the 
people may exercise their right to alter and reform 
their government whenever the public good so 
requires. 
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MANPOWER AND THE 
STATES 


As THE total civilian and military employment 
mounts—a record total of 59,200,000 persons 
was reported for September—the States are com- 
ing face to face with manpower stringencies af- 
fecting war industries as well as agriculture and 
production for civilian use. The farms, indus- 
tries, and armed services accounted for a million 
new workers in September, 1942. Yet, according 
to the National Industrial Conference Board, the 
supply of farm labor stood at the lowest level 
since World War I. 

Indicative of the trend was a steady falling 
off in unemployment compensation benefit pay- 
ments. The Federal Social Security Board re- 
ported that these reached a record low point of 
$22,000,000 in September, a decline of twenty- 
one percent from August. 

Idaho, Nevada, North and South Dakota, and 
\Vvoming paid benefits on less than one hundred 
claims each during September. Indiana’s benefit 
claims likewise hit a low point in that month, 
dropping to the lowest level since April, 1938, 


when payments to eligible unemployed persons 
began. Other States reported reductions. 

New sources of manpower were being can- 
vassed. About 1,200,000 women were added to 
industrial labor rolls since the beginning of 1942, 
and it has been estimated that about one out of 
every two persons added to nonagricultural 
civilian payrolls since September, 1940, has been 
a woman. 

In New Jersey, Governor Edison has appointed 
a human resources committee to survey the cur- 
rent and potential manpower shortage in that 
State. The committee is interested primarily in 
studying those aspects of agriculture, industry, 
and business not directly engaged in war produc- 
tion. Its report will enable New Jersey to take 
steps to solve its manpower problem. 

Rehabilitation programs in the States are add- 
ing to the reduced labor reservoir. \Visconsin, 
which has had a rehabilitation program in opera- 
tion since 1920, placed in jobs more than a thou- 
sand of the 1,258 handicapped persons in training 
during the period July 1, 1941-June 30, 1942. 
Although Utah’s experience is limited to three 
months, its rehabilitation service removed I12 
families from relief rolls during its first month. 

To meet a pressing need for cotton-pickers and 
to fill other emergency jobs, the Arizona Board 
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of Social Security and Welfare resolved in Sep- 
tember to authorize the old-age assistance re- 
cipients in the State, totaling some ten thousand. 
to accept such work without loss or deduction of 
any part of their grants. 

Manpower shortages in Minnesota's agricul- 
tural areas have led Governor Stassen to set up 
an emergency program to reduce by twenty per- 
cent by January, 1943, the number of men em- 
ployed in government and nonessential industries, 
The Governor took action by executive order 
after conferring with Chairman McNutt of the 
War Manpower Commission and Major General 
Hershey, Director of Selective Service. 

The program will involve the opening of rural 
replacement and urban recruiting offices, the co- 
operation of radio and press facilities to advertise 
the program, reduction of the number of men 
in government work and in nonessential industry, 
increased employment of women and of persons 
now receiving old-age benefit payments, effective 
use of men rejected for physical disabilities by 
selective service induction centers, and a campaign 
to combat the pirating of workers and the restric- 
tions against the employment of certain classes 
of workers. Registrations will make available 
trained, skilled laborers within the State. 

If the estimated five to eight million new work- 
ers which industry must be given in the coming 
year are to be found, new groups, hitherto not 
employed at these tasks will have to be called 
into service. Women will form a large propor- 
tion of these in all probability. Negroes, too, will 
constitute a source of manpower which will be 
more heavily called upon than in the past. 

If America’s production schedules of farm and 
industrial products are to be met — and every- 
one is determined that they shall be—the States 
are destined to see major changes in the next 
year or so. And their ingenuity will be called upon 
to the utmost in the solution of the manpower 
problem. 
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A Comparison of Gross State Debts 
Fiscal Years 1941 and 1942* 


(Amounts in Thousands) 


State 


Gross Debt 


Gross Debt 


Percent change 


1942 1941 1941-1942 

TOTAL $3,210,864 $3,413,215 — 59 
ALABAMA 74,739 69,730¢ + 7.2 
ARIZONA 3,134 2,830 +10.7 
ARKANSAS 154,558 149,41 3¢ + 3.5 
CALIFORNIA 219,436 319,818 —31.4 
COLORADO 24,099 26,145 — 7.7 
CONNECTICUT 30,213 33,350 - 9.6 
DELAWARE 5,174a 4,195 +23.8 
FLORIDA — 
GEORGIA 22,967 28 667 —19.9 
IDAHO 2,689 1,986 +35.0 
ILLINOIS 149,252 160,783 — 7.2 
INDIANA 7,923 8,904d —11.2 
IOWA 2,038 3,199 —37.5 
KANSAS 15,522 16,884 - 8.3 
KENTUCKY 9,053 16,815 —45.8 
LOUISIANA 182,112 185,464 - 18 
MAINE 26,323 22,011 +19.5 
MARYLAND 57,965 53,485 + 8.4 
MASSACHUSETTS 111,187b 131,813d — 15.6 
MICHIGAN 41,094 89,140 -53.9 
MINNESOTA 105,221 112,818 — 6.7 
MISSISSIPPI 82,998 83,746 
MISSOURI 87,907 95,650 — 8.2 
MONTANA 13,509 12,024 +12.5 
NEBRASKA 947 998 —10.0 
NEVADA 431 542 —20.0 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 17,912 15,551 +14.7 
NEW JERSEY 105,906 117,071 — 9.6 
NEW MEXICO 27,242 26,747 + 19 
NEW YORK 703,412 751,757 — 6.4 
NORTH CAROLINA 135,445 150,613d -10.1 
NORTH DAKOTA 22,971 23,069 - 4 
OHIO 12,062 10,664¢ +13.1 
OKLAHOMA 40,159 43,223 — 6.9 
OREGON 31,225 34,986 —10.9 
PENNSYLVANIA 288,784 205,365 +40.6 
RHODE ISLAND 29,333 30,766 — 4.9 
SOUTH CAROLINA 86,537 71,738 +20.6 
SOUTH DAKOTA 32,056 41,436 —22.5 
TENNESSEE 94,394 95,120d 
TEXAS 18,1698 21,875 —16.9 
UTAH 2,019 2,105 — 48 
VERMONT 6,650 7,807 —14.1 
VIRGINIA 25,716 26,379 — 2.7 
WASHINGTON 16,262 20,611 —20.9 
WEST VIRGINIA 79,695 78,260 + 18 
WISCONSIN 1,184 4,104d —70.7 
WYOMING 3,240 3,558e¢ —11.1 


*Data from: State & Local Government Debt: 1941, and State Finances: 1942, “State Debt,”’ Bureau of the Census 
1. Reported for a date in 1942 other than June 30. 
b. Reported for November 30, 1941. 
ce. Reported for a date in 1941 other than June 30, 
d. Reported for a date before 1941, 
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